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THE LAUGHTER OF GOD. 


In Isaac shall thy seed be called.” cf. Gen. xxi., 6 & 12. 


ITH considerable diffidence, yet with daily growing 
confidence, I submit the following essay to the judge- 
ment of those who love Jesus Christ; only such lovers can 
form a true opinion of its truth or falsehood ; but I believe 
that in process of time there will be a consensus of opinion 
one way or the other : at first it seems probable that there 
will be a considerable diversity on the question, whether it 
is possible that Christ can have begun His public ministry 
with what is, from any point of view, an act of deepest 
significance; but from one point of view may be described 
as a practical joke. If the interpretation commends itself 
to Christian opinion, it will, of course, have a bearing on 
the question—which to my mind is not a question—of the 
historical value of St. John’s Gospel as a record of facts. 
Thus to the Modernist it will prove an ‘‘edged tool.’? There 
is also a subtle humour in the situation in this respect, that 
the only other people to whom the suggestion will at first 
sight appeal, will be the teetotallers—the very people who 
will recoil in horror from the idea that there is anything 
amusing in a joke that turns on someone having taken a 
little more alcohol than is good for him. 


One consideration which makes it credible that such a 
discovery—if such it prove—should have been revealed to 
me, of all people, is that I have reason to believe that my 
wife, who died a few months ago, has some present power 
of acting on my mind. Since she died I have discovered a 
facility in writing verse, which I never had before. She 
had, I think, two qualities that were especially character- 
istic of her—a most poetical mind and a most delightful 
sense of humour. If I have come upon a truth in discover- 
ing evidence of a sense of humour in the Son of Man, I 
have not the slightest doubt that it is to her that I owe the 


revelation. 
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As I have already done my best to alienate the two 
most likely sets of adherents to the suggestion propounded 
in these pages, I have only to add that I detest and abhor 
spiritism and all its works. 

It is obvious that the interpretation here given could 
hardly have suggested itself in previous ages, when prod- 
igies were welcomed as the chief evidences of divine activ- 
ity. If the modern point of view makes the world seem 
more prosaic, it is a just compensation if it also makes us 
able to discover a proof of a sense of humour in the Son of 
Man. 

But, if it is in the Son of Man, it is also in the Son of 
God; it is derived ultimately from the Father, the Creator, 
the Source of all things; it is one element in the nature 
of things; and we can see more than a touch of it in the 
central fact of this world’s history. : 

The Incarnation is an event of significance so stupend- 
ous that the mind reeis in attempting to grasp it: yet 
from one point of view how humorous is the situation, that 
the King of Kings, of a Majesty so overwhelmingly great, 
should come into this contemptible little planet, inhabited 
by such amazing snobs as we human creatures are, and 
that no room should be found for Him even in a village 
inn; the inn in question being over-crowded simply be- 
cause every one who could uphold any pretence to a claim 
to royal descent had been so eager to press that claim to 
kinship with the Son of David ! 


If Angels sang to herald His birth, surely they must 
also have laughed to see how the world received the King 
of Kings, when He came to His own, and His own kindred 
received Him not. It is a true inspiration which has put 
into the Christmas Carols a touch of mirth and gaiety. 


It is not that God stages His tragedy as a farce; but 
in the light of truth this ray, which lies outside the range 
of our normal vision, is present; we can only detect it if we 
pass it through a prism, in order to analyse it, and in so 
doing we inevitably distort it. But this ray of humour is 
latent in the nature of things, in the light of truth. And 
though we are not ordinarily aware of it in things Divine, 
yet, if it were absent, we should be conscious of some- 
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thing lacking in the perfection of truth; and even though 
we necessarily distort the pure white light in our attempts 
to perceive this hidden ray, yet, I think, that from the 
analysis of the spectrum, we shall come to a greater sense 
of awe and reverence for the Divine Creator, Who has 
made all things well; and shall recognise that not the 
least of His good gifts is the gift of laughter. To Him, the 
utterly and unutterably adorable, be all praise and glory. 


To my Wife in Paradise. 


My soul’s delight, I care not what they say; 
Together oft we held upon our way 

Against the world; so if you understand, 
Though you are dwelling in another Land, 
Misunderstandings cannot me dismay. 


The Son of Man did sometimes cause offence, 
A Stone of stumbling; yet there issued thence 
The Power of rising; men could walk again 

A higher path, by reason of their pain; 

This was of Truth the highest evidence. 


Whatever comes will doubtless be the best, 
And I rejoice to think you have found rest 
And mirth in Heaven; by this I well believe 
That from His smile you laughter can receive, 
Sharing His Secrets, leaning on His Breast. 





I 


The First Sign. 

The story of the Temptation of Christ is a great diffi- 
culty to those critics who deny the supernatural. On 
their own showing it belongs to Q, the oldest of the docu- 
ments that lie behind the Gospels; and was apparently 
known also to St. Mark. From the nature of the case it 
must have come originally from Jesus Himself, recounting 
His own experience to His disciples in parabolic form; 
or else have been invented by the imagination of some 
early disciple. But we know that the first disciples were 
singularly lacking in that power of imaginative insight 
which could enter into the mind of the Master; they could 
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not even understand what He said; how much less could 
they have invented what He would have thought? Yet 
that is just what we have in the Temptation story : It is 
just what must have come to Him, and could have come 
to none other than Him. (cf. The Chapter on the Tempta- 
tion in ‘Ecce Homo’’). And it all turns on the use of those 
supernatural powers, with which He had been endowed for 
the establishing of the Kingdom of God. Will He turn 
stones into bread to save that life on which all depends? 
Will He show a “‘sign from Heaven,”? such as would alone 
win over the chosen people? (cf. I. Cor. i., 22). Will 
He meet the inevitable opposition of the Kingdoms of this 
world on their own ground, by the methods of ‘‘the Prince 
of this World,’ overwhelming their force by His super- 
natural force, setting the ‘Legions of Angels’? against the 
Legions of Rome? His answer, in effect is this—No; since 
I am the Son of God I will respect the laws of My Father. 
I will reveal the supernatural in the natural; it is doubt, 
not faith, which would change the Laws of Nature, by 
which the Father works the best by the best means. 


Accordingly, He healed the sick, working in harmony 
with those Divine powers which are always working towards 
health, reinforcing them by the power of faith; He stilled 
tempests, recognising in them the work of the prince of 
the power of the air, rather than of the Father; the 
miracles of the fishes will hardly be felt as contrary to 
Nature; walking on the water is only an instance of levita- 
tion, a phenomenon which seems to be well attested as 
within the abnormal powers of human nature; the Virgin 
Birth and the Resurrection are the acts of God simply, 
rather than of the Incarnate Son: but there are two ap- 
parent exceptions; the miraculous feeding of the 5,000 (and 
4,000), and the first miracle of all at Cana of Galilee; both 


of which appear to be contrary to the principle established 
in the first Temptation. 


God has appointed that bread shall only be won by 
human toil. I do not propose to discuss in detail the former 
instance; the fact of the miracle has the strongest testi- 
mony; it alone is recorded in all four Gospels; and is 
attested by the baskets of fragments and the saying con- 
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cerning the Leaven of the Pharisees; and the sign has the 
highest possible significance. (cf. St. John vi.). 

I will only remark that the multitude had laboured 
spiritually before they were fed; and that the multiplying 
of loaves (for others) is very different from turning stones 
into bread (for Himself); being closely analogous with 
God’s continual wonder working in giving the increase to 
the corn. This exception, moreover, proves the wisdom of 
the rule of the divine economy of Christ in His use of His 
supernatural power; for the enthusiasm which it aroused 
almost brought His Galilean Ministry to an end: it re- 
quired the hard sayings of St. John vi. and constant re- 
tirements into the wilderness to save Him from the 
violence of those who would ‘‘take the Kingdom of Heaven 
by force’? and ‘‘make Him a King” after their own hearts. 

But it is startling to read of His turning water into 
wine within a few days of His refusal to turn stones into 
bread. 

Now Westcott is surely right in his reading of the sign. 
The water poured into the jars of stone of Jewish cere- 
monial (petrifying) purification remained obviously water; 
it was when the destination was changed and the water 
(from the same well) was taken for the Marriage Feast, 
that the wonder happened. The Marriage Feast is, of 
course, the symbol of the Kingdom of God; and the differ- 
ence is the same as the difference between a cup of cold 
water given to a tramp to get rid of him and a cup of 
water given in Christ’s Name; which becomes the wine of 
Charity in the Kingdom of Heaven. 

I venture to suggest that the analogy is very close; 
that the change at Cana of Galilee was not in the water, 
but in the minds of the guests at the Marriage Feast. 

At first sight such a suggestion will offend many (my- 
self among them); but let us consider. It is obviously a 
very simple explanation in the light of what we know 
of hypnotism and “‘magic’’; but is it worthy of the Son of 
God? 

First, it is the Alchemy of Imagination, acting on those 
who had already ‘“‘well drunk’’; if they were deceived it 
was for their good. The alternative, that He miraculously 
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provided more wine for those who had already had at least 
enough, is certainly not without its own difficulties. 


Next, it was done at the earnest and persistent request 
of His Mother—how much weight is due to that! And we 
may perhaps detect a symbolic suggestion in this: It was 
an act prompted rather by the human than by the divine 
side of His nature; an act of the Son of Mary rather than 
of the Son of God; the two natures are inseparable in the 
one Person; but I think such a conception is not altogether 
without meaning. His Mother would have an instinctive 
sympathy with the bride’s feelings on such an occasion— 
she did not realise that, at that very moment, she (His 
Mother) was herself becoming the nucleus of the great Bride 
of the Marriage of the Lamb; yet so it was: this act of 
hers was the first offering of faith in the Supernatural Mis- 
sion of her Son, to establish the Kingdom of Heaven. Her 
faith, overcoming discouragement, was the sweetest cup 
that was ever offered to Him; there was none like it, except 
that spongeful of vinegar, which was to be offered to Him 
by the soldier who had crucified Him, as the first fruits of 
the power of His Passion; when He “saw of the travail of 
His soul and was satisfied,’’ in the strength of which He 
cried, ‘‘It is finished.”? 


Now consider; suppose, on some occasion, your hostess 
said to you, “I am afraid that is a very weak cup of tea 
I have given you,”’ would it be a pretence unworthy of a 
Christian to say, “I find it delicious??? If your hostess 
were poor and had given her best—all she had—would it 
not be both right and true to say, “It is the most delicious 
I have ever tasted’? If your hostess were also the woman 
you loved and it was the first cup she had ever given you, 
would it not be divinely true to say so? For Love is the 
greatest alchemist of all; you would taste not watery tea, 
but the nectar of pure Love; it would have become a Sacra- 
ment; it would belong no longer to the world of tea cups, 
but to a realm of enchantment. And is not this a true 
analogy to what Mary then did for Jesus ? And He answered 
by giving to her and her fellow-guests water, and there- 
with the power to taste in it the most delicious wine. The 
nearest we can approach to conceiving the idea of the 
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Creative power of God is in calling it the activity of the 
Divine Imagination; by this the world was made: the 
Logos is the Divine Imagination; the ‘‘Kingdom of God’’ 
is still more clearly an Idea, conceived by Divine Imagina- 
tion; built up by the power of true imagination, 
stones of faith joined by the cement of Love: such 
a castle in the air as the New Jerusalem, with its founda- 
tions in the Heavens, proves so much more stable and en- 
during than our towers of Babel, built of bricks of clay 
daubed with ‘‘slime.”’ 


Again, this ‘“‘beginning of signs’? has appropriately a 
certain child-like quality about it: He said, ‘‘Except ye 
become as little children ye cannot enter therein’’; ‘‘Except 
ye receive the Kingdom of God as a little child.” It is 
like the delight of a child in first giving a tea party to his 
Mother, with real cups, but imaginary tea, or perhaps 
simple water. Does not any Mother worthy of the name 
find it a ‘‘drink divine’’? 

Again, it is a sort of reversal of that most delightful 
story of the Emperor’s new clothes. There the child mind 
first saw and made others see that the creation of a false 
imagination was unreal. Here Jesus saw and made others 
see that the creation of the true, spiritual Imagination is 
the real, that the natural is the womb of the supernatural, 
that dpicrov pev vOup. 

Again, we have often wished to see in the record of 
the Son of Man some evidence of His sense of humour; be- 
sides His two sayings about camels, the one about the moat 
and the beam, and his delight in the ready wit of the 
Canaanite woman’s answer about the “‘little dogs under the 
table’? (1). We do not look for it in the Man of Sorrows (?), 





(1) We should get the flavour of the woman’s saying more readily 
i? it were translated, “Sure your Honour (or your Riverence), but 
the doggies eat the crumbs under the table, the crathurs.” 

It is noteworthy that only on two occasions does Christ appear to 
change His mind; each time in response to an “importunate woman” ; 
and each time (if the views here given are correct), in response to 
an appeal (conscious or unconscious) to His sense of humour. 


(2) Irony, however, abounds in the story of the Passion; and 
though this is not identical with humour, it is akin to it, and it seems 
hardly possible that the great Dramatist, who staged the central 
tragedy of the world’s history in such a way, could be without some- 
thing that corresponds with our sense of humour. The saying of 
Caiaphas (St. John xi., 50) is a perfect specimen of ‘tragic irony’’; 
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but should there not be room for it in the happy days of 
Galilee ? 


And does not this story give us a glimpse of a truly 
Divine sense of humour, the humour of gracious kindliness 
and over-flowing hospitality; yet so exquisite and subtle 
that it was not safe for Him to share it even with His 
beloved disciple—so lonely was the Son of God. For had 
they known the fact, they would not yet have been able 
to see the significance of the truth, which the fact con- 
tained. 


Yet what more humorous situation has ever been con- 
ceived by any writer of fiction, than this of the “Ruler of 
the Feast,” with all the solemn dignity of one, who is not 
drunk, but has ‘‘well drunk,” sipping the water, sniffing 
its fragrant bouquet, holding it to the light, tasting again; 
and then solemnly calling the bridegroom and reproving 
him for having kept the good wine until now! He knew 
not whence it was; the servants knew; but Jesus alone 
understood; understood the misunderstanding which was 


yet nearer to real truth than any commonplace understand- 
ing would have been. (3) 


Our Master knew that a good joke, like good wine, 
improves by keeping. He has kept this to Himself for 
1,900 years : it could not well have been understood in 





and the same principle is at work in the Crown of Thorns, the Scarlet 
Robe and Sceptre, and the Title on the Cross, which Pilate would not 
alter. The Pharisees lived for the hope of the Christ who should set 
up the Kingdom, which was to overcome the Kingdoms of the World, 
and this is how they received the King, compelling the hated oppressor 
to condemn the hope of Israel with contempt, and persuading the 
people to prefer the false Christ, Barabbas, the robber. Never was 
there a situation of such irony; unless perhaps at Bethlehem, when 
the claimants to Davidie descent crowded out the Son of David, the 
true heir, and caused Him to be born in a stable. 

To Christ’s question, “How can ye escape the damnation of hell2” 
there seems only one possible answer of hope. The Pharisee, brought 
face to face with eternal truth, could conceivably react to it in three 
possible ways—either still clinging to his pride and refusing to see 
the truth; or being stricken with a remorse so bitter that it could 
only end in self destruction, if this is possible; and this also would 
be pride; or, recognising the absurdity of his colossal folly in setting 
his opinion against Infinite Wisdom, adding grace to his remorse by 
laughter against himself; this mingling of tears and laughter would 
mark the birth of a real humility and would open a door of hope. 


(3) Note—The Ruler of the Marriage Feast was, like Caiaphas 
the High Priest, the representative of what Christ was in reality: “Now 
this he said not of himself, but being high priest that year he 
prophesied.” St. John xi., 51. 
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any age before the present—at least on this planet. If we 
can now laugh with Him, let us thank Him for such a gift. 
For the beauty of the joke is, that, like all true humour, 
it is not an end in itself; it is simply a bye-product, an 
unearned increment; the flashing fire fly which God gives 
to the world to mitigate the terrors of the dark night of 


the world’s tragedy, of the curse which the Fall has brought 
upon the Earth. 


It is hardly true to say He deceived the fellow guests 
or treated them differently from the 5,000 whom He fed 
in the wilderness; these needed food and nourishment for 
their bodies as well as their souls, and He gave it to them; 
the guests at the marriage feast wanted drink, only as an 
aid to conviviality; and He gave them what they needed; 
if His manner of giving it was not only the most wholesome 
for those present, but also a contribution to the entertain- 
ment of the world 1,900 years later, is it not a gift truly 
Divine? If the guests were deceived, they really deceived 
themselves. By His command to fill the water pots Christ 
showed, as plainly as possible, that what He was providing 
was water; He never professed that it was anything else 
when He commanded it to be taken to the Ruler of the 
Feast instead. Yet it was then different in God’s sight, 
and He enabled them to see it so too, as the New Wine of 
the Kingdom of Heaven. They did not indeed understand 
what they saw; but they were, so to speak, the actors of a 
living parable. There is a certain analogy in Ex. xxiv., 
10, 11 (cf. also St. Luke xxii., 15, 16, 30, St. John xiii., 7). 


The root principle of the Incarnation is that the super- 
natural or spiritual is revealed perfectly in the perfectly 
natural; that flesh and blood does not have to cease to be 
flesh and blood to become Divine : and this is exactly the 
significance of this first of signs, in which He manifested 
His glory; the Glory of Him Who is recognised as the Son 
of God, because He is perfectly human. 


The two great Sacraments of Water, and of Bread and 
Wine, cry out aloud this Truth, that he who runs may 
read; (cf. George Herbert’s poem on Holy Communion, 
“‘Not in rich furniture’); Jesus chose the very commonest 
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of elements for the instruments of His Spirit : just as He 
chose the simplest and most commonplace of men for His 
first disciples. 


One of the most dangerous tendencies of the Church 
to-day is towards a divorce from the homely, wholesome 
simplicities and sanctities of every-day life. This is the 
very leaven of the Pharisees. There is a false reverence, 
which tends to separate the Holy Communion especially 
from the every day sanctities of common things—a heavy 
price is paid for the obvious convenience of the Western 
use of wafers instead of simple bread, the more so in a 
country where wine is no longer an every day drink—and 
we hesitate to rejoice in the fact that the consecrated wine 
is, from the point of view of physics and chemistry, ab- 
solutely identical with unconsecrated wine; our false re- 
verence would destroy the nature both of a Sacrament and 
of the Incarnation. 


It is the simplicity and homeliness of Christ which 
offends the religious mind : ‘“‘Blessed is he whosoever shall 
find none occasion of stumbling in Me.’? (Note the con- 
text, St. Mat. xi., 3—7). 


The Water at Cana of Galilee—the very name _ is 
significant, “‘low lying of the circle,” (cf. ‘‘the trivial 
round”? of Keble’s hymn)—became wine to those who re- 
ceived it as such in faith; it was His symbolic command, 
not their faith, which made it so, by raising it to the 
heavenly plane, devoting it to the service of the Kingdom 
of God (the Marriage Feast); but if they had not believed 
in Him, they would not have been able to receive it or 
taste it as wine; just as it was the co-operation of faith with 
His Word, which enabled the sick to be healed. ‘Believe 
yourself to be well,’’ He said in effect, ‘“‘and you are well’’; 
it is the Alchemy of Spiritual Imagination; such imagina- 
tion works wonders, because it is belief in Him that is True. 
Though chemically it was still water, it was really wine, 
real wine, the New Wine of the Kingdom of Heaven; the 
supernatural, the spiritually natural, the eternal verity. 
In like manner the wine of the Eucharist is His Blood : at 
His Word Spiritual Life enters into it; but though it is real 
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Blood (the very Life Blood of the Universe), or rather be- 
cause it is real, it is only spiritually received. 


It is the lesson of the Temptation, it is the signification 
of the first Sign, it is the whole meaning of the Incarna- 
tion, that the super-natural is the natural raised to a 
higher level; in the same sort of way that the living body 
is the product of chemical laws raised to a higher level; 
that the human is the animal raised to a higher level, los- 
ing nothing of its lower naturalness, but having a higher 
nature added. The merely material belongs only to the 
realms of mathematics and physics : the living creature be- 
longs to these two Kingdoms equally, but also to the 
realm of biology : the human to these three and also to the 
realm governed by moral law; the spiritual or supernatural 
belongs to all the lower Kingdoms, but also to the Kingdom 
of Heaven, ruled by spiritual or supernatural law; and it 
is of course the highest Kingdom, to which each belongs, 
that gives to each thing its character; an animal may be a 
chemical compound, but it is called after its highest quality 
(of life or soul) an animal; a regenerate man may be an 
animal, but he is justly called a Son of God; the matter in 
the jugs at the Marriage Feast may have been H:20, but 
if it was the Wine of the Kingdom of Heaven, the bridal 
gift of the Bridegroom to His Church, it is truer to call 
it Wine, according to its highest quality. 

In this world the spiritual flower can only grow, if 
it is rooted in the earth; God is its sole Father; but Earth 
is its Mother. 


Come, Holy Spirit, from above, 
My inmost being fill; 

Till every heart beat pulses Love, 
Each muscle does Thy Will; 

Till every fibre whispers ‘‘Christ,”’ 
Each nerve thrills ‘‘He is here’’; 
Till every meal’s a Eucharist 

And every breath a prayer. 


The Marriage Supper. 


A feast of wine and jollity, 
A marriage will always be 
A feast of mirth and laughter free. 


A marriage; ’twas a choice divine, 
Which chose the scene for that first sign, 
Of making water serve for wine. 


For marriage is a mystery, 
It needs the words of ecstasy, 
Spiritual inebriety. 


From the beginning God did make 
Marriage, a gift for love’s sweet sake, 
By which the soul its thirst could slake. 


But Christ made it a Sacrament; 
From the beginning it was meant 
To be life’s fairest ornament. 


Taking sweet Nature’s ordinance, 
His Word its beauty did enhance, 
It blushes at the Master’s glance. 


In Christ true marriage finds its truth, 
The water turns to wine in sooth; 
The oldest rite renews its youth. 


Even in death it finds new life, 
For he who seems to lose his wife, 
Finds loss with new gained joy is rife. 


For I have found it so, I vow; 
She’s nearer still, I know not how; 
He’s kept the good wine until now. 


Foretasting even here I am 


Communion, that is no sham— 
The Marriage Supper of the Lamb. 
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II. 


y The Ministry. 


Although I would deprecate the idea that Jesus ever 
deliberately set out to make a joke, I think we can recog- 
nise in many of His words and works a certain quality, 
which is only possible in one who has a deep sense of the 
laughter of things, as well as of the lacrimae rerum. It is 
almost obvious in what He said about John Baptist, 
“What went ye out into the wilderness to see... . ? 
They are like children playing in the market place. .. . 
John came neither eating nor drinking, and ye say, ‘He 
hath a devil’; the Son of Man came eating and drinking, 
and ye say, ‘Behold a gluttonous man and a wine bibber, 
a friend of publicans and sinners.’ ?? St. Mat. xi., 7,.8, 16— 
19), 

Or, again, in ‘‘a candle is not set under a bushel or 
under a bed’’; in His contempt for savourless salt, ‘*good 
neither for the land nor for the dunghill’?; and in the say- 
ing by which He “‘purged all meats.’? (St. Mark vii., 19). 
In a different vein is the irony which inspired the harangue 
against the absurdities of the Scribes and Pharisees (St. 
Mat. xxiii.), but the humour is latent there too; and in the 
inimitable readiness of wit with which he meets his 
hecklers, e.g., the question of tribute to Caesar, and ‘‘by 
what authority doest thou these things ?”? and perhaps above 
all in that tense and painful situation of the woman taken 
in adultery, where He compels the accusers to feel the 
shame they wished to inflict and to slink away like whipped 
curs, as they were. Then again, there is humour under- 
lying His treatment of dear, blundering Peter, when he 
wanted to walk upon the water, like His Master; as in the 
insight which showed him the Rock man, in that most 
unpromising material. Perhaps it is here too that we shall 
find the solution of the difficulty of the Gadarene swine, 
in His delighted recognition of the curious appropriateness 
of the devils’ choice of a home—and its sequel. 

The extraordinary sanity of amused kindliness, with 
which He looks on the world, appears in the whole method 
of teaching by parables; and in the startling boldness of 
some of His comparisons; the Unjust Judge, who says 
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within himself, “Though I fear not God, neither regard 
man, yet because this widow troubleth me,’’ which Christ 
uses as an encouragement to His Bride to persevere in prayer 
to the Giver of every good and perfect gift; and the man who 
is unwilling to get out of bed at midnight to give his 
friend a loaf (St. Luke xi., 5), and the woman making such 
a dust, sweeping out the house to find her lost shilling. I 
suppose it was because Christ recognised that the best 
anthropomorphic representation of God must be much less 
like the Infinite, Whom He called Father, than a photo- 
graph is like a living man, that He did not shrink from 
caricature as a means of revealing the Divine character. 


Who else than the Son of God would dare to use for 
purposes of serious teaching a story which suggests a 
comparison of the Almighty to a man unwilling to get out 
of bed in the night? The very absurdities of the situation 
guard us from taking it unduly seriously and at the same 
time emphasise (by contrast) the lesson intended. 

The humour of the Parable of the Rich Fool is obvious. 
(St. Luke xii., 16—20). 

Humour too lurks in the description of the rich man 
(St. Luke xvi., 19) in purple and fine linen, faring sumptu- 
ously every day; and his pompous funeral, and then every- 
thing turned upside down in the next world, where he still 
wants to patronise Lazarus. 

And in the Parable of the Unjust Steward, of which 
the point is, ‘Why do not you, good people, who know 
the value of money, invest it in securities which will bear 
interest for eternity ??? No wonder the Pharisees ‘‘mocked.”’ 
Or, again, in the Five Foolish Virgins going to buy oil 
at the approach of Him, Who is to come like the lightning. 

Is it not the same voice still which gives its message 
to the Church of the Laodiceans, the luke warm, whom He 
will ‘‘spue out of His mouth’? ? 

I should draw attention too to the incident of the 
Temple tax to be paid for by the fish (St. Mat. Xvil.; 27); 
to the observation of the choosing of the “‘chief rooms 
at feasts’; and to the ironical pomp of His triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem; and to the words, “‘If these should 
hold their peace the stones would immediately cry out.” 
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So often there is a delicate humour, a light touch of 
gentle satire in His parables and actions, of which a heavy 
seriousness of interpretation quite misrepresents the tone. 


There is the same note in the wonderful sanity of out- 
look on the world which marks the whole teaching of 
Jesus; so different from the outlook of many earnest 
evangelists, whose view of life is clouded by the horror 
of the thought of so many hundred souls a minute going 
to eternal perdition—by the Will of Him Who sent His Son 
to preach the ‘‘good news’? that ‘“‘God is Love !’’ 


A very hasty glance through the Gospels suggests the 
following sayings as salted with the salt of wit or humour; 
as words which we most naturally picture as being spoken 
with a smile upon His lips. ‘‘No man putteth a patch of 
new cloth on an old garment else..... 2; “The Sabbath 
was made for man, not man for the Sabbath’’; “Is it law- 
ful on the Sabbath to do good or to do harm ?’’; the nick- 
name, ‘‘Boanerges’’; ‘‘How can Satan cast out Satan ?’’ 
**By whom do your sons cast them out ?”’; ‘‘Shake off the 
dust from your feet’’; ‘“‘Give ye them to eat’? (the 5,000); 
‘“Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees’’; “‘If thy foot 
cause thee to stumble cut it off’’; ‘““Let the dead bury their 
dead’’; *‘If David called Him Lord, how is He his Son ?’’; 
The paradow of the first four and last Beatitudes, and cf. 
St. Luke vi., 20, ‘*Ye shall laugh’; “Turn the other 
cheek’’; ‘Do not sound a trumpet before thee’? in alms- 
giving, but ‘‘let not thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doeth”’; “They think that they shall be heard for 
their much speaking’’; ‘‘Which of you by taking thought 
can add one cubit to his stature’’; ‘*The lilies of the field 
toil not, neither do they spin’’; ‘Cast not your pearls be- 
fore swine’’; ‘*If a son ask a loaf will his father give him 
a stone—for an egg, a scorpion?’’; ‘‘False prophets in 
sheep’s clothing’’; the unclean spirit saying, ‘‘I will re- 
turn unto my house whence I came out’’—‘“‘he findeth it 
swept and garnished’’; ‘‘One thing thou lackest : go sell 
all that thou hast’”’; ‘Many good works have I shown you 
from my Father, for which of these do ye stone me??’’; 
*““Have I been so long with you and yet hast thou not 
known me, Philip?’’; ‘‘Not as the world giveth give I 
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unto you’’; “If they kept My word they will keep yours 
also.”” Even in the giving of the sop to Judas, and in His 
receiving of the kiss of treachery, ‘‘Friend, do that for 
which thou hast come,’ there is a kind of delicate irony 
as a relief to the awful tension, a glimmer of light in that 
horror of great darkness; and again, in a different way, 
in His relation towards His fellow-sufferer, the Penitent 
Robber. 

How little His disciples could enter into His humour 
is illustrated by their reception of His saying, ‘“‘He that 
hath no sword, let him sell his garment and buy one”’; ac- 
cordingly they produce two swords! He does not explain, 
but simply puts it aside with, “It is enough.” 


Throughout the Passion there is again and again a 
certain spirit in the Master, which seems to suggest, some- 
where deep down below His agony, a glimpse of light, an 
intuition that the nightmare of the present moment is but 
a nightmare, and that He will at last wake up again to 
the joyous laughter of the Heavens. I would draw atten- 
tion to the description in St. John Xviii., 4—11, of the 
arrest in the garden; to the words, ‘‘Are ye come out as 
against a robber with swords and staves ?”? 3; to the warning 
to Peter, ‘Before the cock crow twice thou shalt deny me 
thrice,”? and the look with which He reminded him of its 
fulfilment; to “‘If I have done evil bear witness of the evil : 
if well, why smitest thou me??? “From now ye shall see 
heaven open and the Son of Man on the right hand of 
power”’; “Thou sayest that I am a King’’—not humorous 
sayings assuredly, yet, I think, impossible to be spoken 
by One to whom the world was unmixed tragedy. ‘*Every- 
one shall be salted with fire’? (St. Mark ix., 49); but on the 
fire which consumes the sacrifice is sprinkled a grain or two 
of the salt of wit and humour. 


The saying given in St. Luke xi., 47 (cf. St. Mat. xxiii., 
29), “Ye build the Sepulchres of the Prophets, and your 
fathers killed them; then ye are witnesses and agree with 
the works of your fathers, for they killed them and ye 
build,” is clearly not so much the logic of reasoning as the 
ridicule of irony; though the underlying meaning no doubt 
is that the true way to honour the prophets is to obey their 
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teaching and ‘spirit. You delight to honour them so long 
as you may bury their spirit under a sepulchre of tradition 
and convention and keep their word safely as a dead letter. 


It is hardly possible to build a sepulchre for the Lord 
of Life, yet He may have foreseen the irony of the fact 
that the impossible would be accomplished in His Name, 
when He appointed the symbolical memorial of His Death. 
The reason for the choice of this memorial is clear; it is to 
remind us that it is only through His Death that we can 
become partakers of His Life : the rite itself emphasises 
this by the separation of the Body from the Blood. He 
commanded His disciples to partake of His Body and His 


Blood, to teach them to look to find His Presence within 
themselves. 


The Church’s Petrine tradition, petrified, has scrupul- 
ously obeyed at least His command to “Do this in re- 
membrance of Me,’ but has done its utmost to turn the 
Sacred Bread of Life into a monument of a Dead Christ; by 
making the hearing of Mass practically a substitute for 
Communion, and making an elaborate building up of cere- 
monial take the place of that eating and drinking which is 
intended to nourish the spiritual life within us. 


The Practice of Reservation (except in so far as it facili- 
tates Communion) seems to me to tend inevitably in the 
long run to create the idea that the Presence of Christ can- 
not be as real where the Sacrament is not present. 


The Word of Life said, ‘Lo, I am with you always,’ 
and ‘‘Where two or three are gathered together in My 
Name there am I in the midst of them.”? We must beware 
lest we make the Word of God of none effect by our tradi- 
tion; lest we turn Cephas into Caiaphas, Bread into Stones, 
the Sacrament of Life into the Sepulchre of a Dead Christ. 
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The Ladder. 
St. John i., 51. 


Curist is the Ladder Jacob dreamed he saw; 
From earth to Heaven it ran : 
Upon the Son of Man, 
The Angels come and go, 
Ascending and descending to and fro: 
To Heaven our prayers they take, 
For Jesus Christ’s dear sake; 
To us God’s gifts they bring, 
To be our Christening; 
In all He is their way, His Will their Law. 


Angels of pity often we descry, 
Of mercy and of truth, 
Of justice and of ruth, 
Of love and joy and peace, 
For these by Christ descending never cease; 
Then silent, stealing past, 
There comes dark, dreadful, last, 
The Angel called of Death; 
Softly He whispereth, 
Christ’s words, ‘‘Be not afraid; Peace, it is I.’’ 


But one there is that mortals seldom see, 
In form a little child, 
Of merry ways and wild, 
And yet withal most shy; 
Isaac’s his name among the hosts on high; 
Flashing he runs apace, 
Then shyly hides his face; 
So hidden in their wings, 
Merrily laughs and sings; 
**Peep-bo”’ he plays, hid by their dignity. 


A gracious lady, led by Angel Death, 
Who merry laughter loved, 
When on the earth she moved, 
This little Isaac saw; 

Upon his smiling face she looked with awe, 
Remembering her own son, 
With whom she’d had such fun; 
She caught him in her arms, 
Delighting in his charms; 

And nestling there he gladly lingereth. 
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But she besought this angel child of mirth, 
That he would quickly go, 
To one she loved below; 
He down the ladder glides, 
And in her husband’s heart softly he hides; 
Shows how the Son of Man, 
Smiling, His work began; 
What gracious humour lurks, 
In all His wondrous works; 
How Jesus brings Heaven’s Laughter down to Earth. 
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The Last Signs. 

In His last talk with His disciples, at the Last Supper, 
Jesus said to them, “I have yet many things to say unto 
you, but ye cannot bear them now’’; was not an apprecia- 
tion of His humour one of the things they could not yet re- 
ceive? For example, on the same occasion, the very eve 
of His Passion, He says in words whose simple beauty goes 
straight to the hearts of all the simple, “In My Father’s 
House are many mansions.’’ This is a perfect illustration 
of what I mean. We commonplace people try to be funny 
sometimes; we “‘make a joke.”? But Jesus says a gracious 
word or does a gracious act, and (as a work of supereroga- 
tion) that word or deed is graced by a glint of humour, a 
grace of incongruity, which is yet a grace of congruity. So 
here He says a word which gives the exact assurance, in the 
exact form, that love dictates; His hearers picture to them- 
selves something like a literal representation of the New 
Jerusalem; while the Speaker—He Who ‘“‘made the Stars 
also”’—sees as ‘‘His Father’s House’? the Universe, as it 
is from the point of view of Infinite Wisdom; as that im- 
mensity, from which astronomy lifts for us a corner of the 
veil, and we shrink into ourselves at the sight, like Job 
when God answered him out of the whirlwind. Is not this 
manner of speaking the prototype of such humour as Lewis 
Carol’s, as Stevenson’s in the ‘‘Child’s Garden of Verse,”’ 
and Milne’s in “‘When we were very young’’? or, as is seen 
wherever any wise man converses seriously and plays hap- 
pily with that ‘‘best philosopher,’ a little child? 

The true relation of the true man to the real child 
combines three qualities—love, reverence and humour. 
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This is a reflection of the Heavenly Father’s relation to His 
children, and of Jesus’ relation to His little brothers; and, 
as so often, the Master’s image is beautifully reflected in 
St. Francis of Assisi, in his relation towards the birds and 
fishes, and even ‘‘brother ass.’’ No sane person discussing 
theology with a child would visibly laugh at him—yet he 
must smile inwardly, a smile not of derision, but of loving 
sympathy; so surely it was with Christ and His disciples. 


And if this was so during His mortal life, beset as it 
was with the sufferings and limitations of our flesh, much 
more must it have been so after the Resurrection. It is 
only our unfortunate experience, that sincerity and rever- 
ence cannot generally walk hand-in-hand with humour, 
which prevents our seeing it; we dare not recognise it—lest 
we might laugh in Church—an unpardonable offence ! 

But, surely, behind the loving sympathy and under- 
standing and divine tenderness there is a sparkle of humour 
in His treatment of the two on the way to Emmaus; and 
of doubting Thomas; even perhaps in those words to Mary 
Magdalene, ‘‘Hold me not; for I am not yet ascended to my 
Father.”’ 

The incidents are so sublimely perfect—humour seems 
to us incongrous there; but, that is the marvel, it is there, 
if we dare to see it—and it has the grace of congruity. 

And, surely, in that most lovely scene of all, the last 
chapter of St. John, there is another smile answering the 
TovTioy Te KuudTov avipiOpov yéAasua, the ‘innumerable 
laughter”’ of the lake is but the reflection of its Maker’s 
Face. The first word spoken by Christ strikes the key- 
note, “Little Children”; and it is struck again by the 
diminutives in the threefold commission to the Apostle, 
who had thrice denied; and in the playful changing of the 
ae “‘lovest thou”? (in the Greek); and that threefold 

is softened by the kindly smile, as of a father to 

a very little child, who has been very naughty and is very 
sorry, but who is still too sore to bear being made fun 
a Bs then that magical breakfast on the shore—the 
the gracioumnese of one, Wo fy noe eee ti 
little children at a pi Nee eee sta Shhincsh 
pienic—not pretending to play, but 
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truly becoming a child with them for their sakes; but we can 
feel that behind the joy which He shares with them, there 
is another delight, which they cannot yet share with Him; 
a joy of which at least one part is the humour that belongs 
to humouring a child; a knowledge that the fairy land of 
illusion, the world of sense, which seems so real to them, 
is but a reflection of the real, the eternal. 

And if His first sign of all concealed this grace of 
humour, what are we to say of the last of all? The Ascen- 
sion into the skies—it was assuredly a fact as real as any 
fact can be in this world of sense perception and illusion; 
it was the only possible exit for the Hero of the World’s 
Divine Tragedy, which is also a Divine Comedy. It was 
the only possible way in which the sublime truth of the 
going of the Manhood into God could be revealed to babes; 
thus is revealed the mutual embrace of infinite and finite, 
the passing of the temporal into the eternal, of shadow into 
light, of illusion into reality, and yet—I dare not say it was 
a practical joke—but what words are there to express 
what it was? 

Truly was it said to the father of the faithful, the 
friend of God, ‘‘In Isaac (in laughter) shall thy seed be 
called.’’ 

Then, when the Son of Man ascended into the Heavenly 
places, assuredly once more, the morning stars sang to- 
gether and all the Sons of God shouted for joy—a joy 
which had, in its complete spectrum, some ultra violet ray 
imperceptible to us, some gladness which we can only 
recognise as it is distorted for us into human laughter. If 
at the return of the Prodigal Son they began to be merry; 
if the company of Heaven rejoice with ‘‘music and danc- 
ing’’ to receive him who has wallowed in the mire with 
swine, with how pure and radiant a merry-making will they 
have welcomed the heir, His Father’s joy, the only-be- 
gotten, the well-beloved Son. And the smile with which 
the ineffable Father greeted His return—had it not within 
it some undiscoverable element, some ‘‘Helium’’ which we 
cannot understand, but which from analogy we know must 
be; something cognate and akin to the flash of purest 
humour upon earth; but etherialised by the white heat of 
the sun’s purity? 
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For if the perfect prototype of humour be not in the 
Father, then the noblest of the sons of men are not His 
sons; or else the creature in one of his best gifts surpasses 
the Creator. 


A Saving Sense of Humour. 


‘Every one who shall speak a word against the Son of Man, 
it shall be forgiven him.”’ 
St. Luke xii., 10. 


One who had oft blasphemed Christ’s holy name 
In the blind pride of folly, dying, came 

Before Christ’s Judgement seat; 

There, falling at His feet, 

He felt a strange reverse ; 

As ‘a dead dog, a flea,’ 

Himself he first did see, 
An atom who had mocked the Universe. 


Before the awful throne amazed he fell, 
Expecting judgment and the fires of Hell; 
Then rising like a man, 

Confession he began, 

Much like a boy at school; 

‘Sir, now I feel my shame, 

**T’ve oft blasphemed Thy name 
**As bloody tyrant or as bloody fool. 


“TI knew not what I said, with folly cramm/’d, 
‘I’m a damned fool, deserving to be damned.’’ 
Then silently he stood,— 
Shame swept him with its flood,— 
Expecting sudden pain. 
Silence was kept awhile; 
The Judge said with a smile— 
**And would you like to call Me so again ?’’ 


A moment’s silence; then the angels’ mirth 
Swept through the Heavens, as at a soul’s new birth; 
The sinner’s soul was healed, 
His joyous laughter pealed 
At such a strange reverse; 
The Lord of Life he saw 
With laughter, yet with awe; 
An atom laughing with the Universe. 
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But afterwards there came a righteous man, 
Who bowed before the Judge and thus began, 
“My Lord, Thy law I’ve kept 

“In every way, except 
‘One day, when much provoked, 
‘Alas! I once said ‘damn’; 
**Ashamed I really am 

**From such as I such word should be evoked.”’ 


The good man kneeled before the King of Kings— 
The angels hid their faces with their wings— 

The man looked up to see 

The Face of Majesty, 

His sentence to surmise; 

Then, as his breath he held, 

With wonder he beheld, 
The sparkling flash of laughter in His eyes. 


That loving smile his anger did provoke; 
Then from the angels mirthful laughter broke; 
The good man spoke in wrath, 

Proud anger breaking forth, 
“‘This is no place for me; 
“Tf this be Heaven, well 
“T’d rather be in hell; 

“T am not used to shameless levity.”’ 


It is, I hope, obvious that this is not put forward as 
a serious representation of the Day of Judgment; but I 
venture to hope that it may be regarded as a parable, in 
the same kind of sense in which ‘“‘Dives and Lazarus’’ is 
a parable, i.e., as taking the conventional ideas, which 
men have formed of ‘“‘the other world,” and using them as 
a means of representing something true. 

Still less would I seriously suggest that the lack of a 
sense of humour is the “unforgiveable sin”; and yet I 
cannot help thinking that a sense of humour would make 
it impossible to fall into that state of unforgiveableness, 
which must be a kind of insanity. It is not, to my mind, 
credible that God could condemn such a man as Falstaff to 
unending torment; it would be as if a giant should take 
a sledge hammer to kill a flea. For Falstaff to lose his 
sense of humour for a time and look back on his past life 
without it, would be purgatory enough. I think it quite 
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possible that a disembodied soul wouiu have lost its sense 
of humour with its body; that those only retain it after 
death who are partakers of the joy of the “‘first resurrec- 
tion.”’ 

Only after the resurrection of the body will the poor 
sinner be able to see what a “damned fool’? he has been 
all his life—no longer what a peculiarly interesting sinner. 
Then, when he has learned to laugh at himself, he can begin 
to learn the secret of entering into the Kingdom of God as 
a little child by the doorway of true humility. I do not 
say that humour is a principal ingredient of penitence; but 
it is a necessary seasoning. This sacrifice also must be 
“‘salted with salt.” 





Tears and Laughter. 


A little child has fallen on the ground : 

His mother picks him up, washes his wound, 
And soothes away his fears, 
And wipes away his tears, 

And in her loving kindness comfort’s found. 


Our Father’s Hand will lift us up some day, 
His soothing Voice will words of comfort say; 
He’s washed away our sins, 
Now heavenly joy begins, 
We know that He will wipe our tears away. 


A Mother smiles at childish naughtiness, 
And in her scolding there’s no bitterness; 
A love that suffers long 
Gently corrects the wrong, 

Behind her frown is smiling kindliness. 


Before the Great White Throne, in sore dismay, 
A prostrate sinner crept and trembling lay; 
The Judge’s eye was clear, 
A smile was twinkling there— 
I think that God will laugh some sins away. 
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The Laughter of the Universe. 


Has God a sense of humour, do you ask? 

To prove it should not be a grievous task, 

If it be good, then where should be its home, 
Except in Him from Whom all good doth come? 
*“Who made the eye shall He not see,”? one spoke; 
Who made the world, has He not make a joke ? 


Out of proportion is all humour made; 
We laugh when incongruity’s displayed : 
A perfect harmony God made the earth, 
A just proportion ruled it at its birth; 
When foolish pride made fatal tragedy, 
For compensation God left comedy. 


God made it, a bye-product of the Fall, 

A saving grace, lest sin too much appal : 

A man who falls and nearly breaks his bones, 
Only increases pain by cries and groans; 

But if he at his fall know how to laugh, 

Then spirit blows away the ill as chaff. 


**The world is very evil,’’ very true; 

To make it better we’ve enough to do: 

It’s full of darkness and of cruelty, 

Of deeds of foulness and brutality; 

And what concerns us more and makes it worse, 
Both you and I are blackened by its curse. 


Some things we cannot laugh at; that is so, 
Yet laughter lives even in this Vale of Woe; 
And ‘‘Life is real, Life is earnest,’ yet 
That it is funny we should not forget; 

And sometimes duty is more nobly done, 
By him who in his duty finds his fun. 


Sometimes you'll see a pair of cockerels 
Fight with a courage that no pecking quells; 
In closest combat now the two are locked; 

Is such tense earnestness fit to be mocked ? 
It seems most admirable till you know 

The struggle is to settle which shall crow! 


God and the Angels look upon the world 

With pity and with sorrow, as it’s hurled 
Through trial and disaster; but can you 

Doubt that they sometimes look with laughter too? 
Watching the crowds that jostle in the trains, 
Struggling for such extraordinary gains. 
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We count him great who in his power can hold 
The greatest quantity of yellow gold: 

To gather dust the human species pants, 
Labours, heroic, like a nest of ants. 

We can look down on their absurdity, 

Then how on us must look Eternity ? 


Humour saves sorrow from insanity, 
Saves virtue too from insipidity; 

For ‘‘Vanity of Vanity’’ provides 

A seasoning of joy that still abides; 
Corruption by its salt is laughed away, 
And sin compelled God’s Glory to display. 


For man was made for highest dignity, 
Designed that in God’s image he might be; 
A little alcohol makes him a beast, 

In dignity fallen below the least; 

Lest he degraded grow in Satan’s school 
God shows him first that he’s a silly fool. 


You doubt God’s humour? then I doubt your wit, 
And doubt your reading too of Holy Writ; 

A child knows better, and you'll surely find 

His mind is nearer to the Father’s mind; 

God, like a child, His pastime can enjoy 

Who makes Leviathan to be His toy.) 


A ‘‘joie de vivre’’ lives in the heavenly air, 
Laughter and song dwell in its atmosphere; 
The little baby smiles still with its joy, 

Till sin the heavenly memories destroy. 
Laughter’s the relic of our heavenly birth, 
Brings for a moment Heaven back to earth. 


Humour and Humanity. 


Think not all joking is profanity, 

All laughter rooted in inanity, 

All Truth in “‘vanity of vanity’’; 
Laughter may minister to sanity, 

Evil to good be humoured by urbanity; 
He who lacks humour lacks humanity, 
And who lacks this lacks Christianity. 
Think not all holiness is gravity, 

That reverence cannot dwell in levity; 
A joke will oft conceal sincerity, 

A flash of humour may reveal a verity. 








(1) Psalm civ., R.V. Marg. 
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